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WORKERS’ EDUCATION UNDER THE F.E.RA. 


BY 


HILDA W. SMITH 


SPECIALIST IN Workers’ EpoucatTion, F. E.R.A. 


Approximately 40,000 workers are at- 
nding weekly or semiweekly workers" educa- 
or classes, conducted under the super- 
ision of the Educational Division of the 
-E.R.A. Close to 1,000 workers’ education 
asses have been established in 31 States. 


of all 
from large metropolitan cit- 


are located in communities 


se 
zes, ranging 
small 


of all 


s to towns and backwoods-areas. 


rkers ages and backgrounds -- men 
of occupa- 


constitute 


in a variety 
ons and unemployed workers -- 
education. oa 


being taught 


of workers‘ 


of miners in lowa is 


oup 
Italian miner; 
in New Mexico is 


class being 


farmers in Wisconsin 


taught in 
and Minnesota 
and the 
textile workers, 
and ditch dig- 


of 


anish; 
e studying cooperative marketing 
° of 


xicab drivers, 


blems consumers; 


shop girls, 
rs problems trade- 


are discussing 


ionism and questions 


The Educational 


vision of the F.E.R.A 


ucation for unemployed 


rkers® education is 


ly a part of the pro- 
adult 


ucation carried on by 


of general 


in cooper- 


ion with the United 





TRAINING TEACHERS For WorKeRS EDUCATION 


of 
have 


States Office Education. 
tion offices 


States, where 


been 
supervisors of workers 


tion 


have been appointed 
partments of education. 


on relief rolls are hired by the 


supervisors to conduct workers’ study 
State. Classes 


organized within the 


formed 


are 


to requests received fron 


in response 


trade unions, industrial groups, and commu- 


nity associations. 
In the larger 


cities, workers’ 


groups meet in the public schools, unior 
headquarters, and community centers. In 
many rural communities classes are held in 
farmhouses and private homes. From a teacher 
in Arkansas comes this description of such a 
rural group: "I met my first class last 
evening. I drove 10 miles over a onely 
country road, through a dreary rain, to a 
poor 3-room farmhouse. There in the living 
room I found a double 
half-circle of chairs 
placed before a crack- 
ling fire in the fire- 
place. A kerosene lamp 
on the mantle lighted 
the bare room. By 7 p.m. 
the chairs were filled 
with work-hardened men. 
Soon we were deep in a 


discussion of the Bank- 


head Act." 


Workers have re- 


with greatest 


sponded 


enthusiasm to courses 


which throw light upon 


strial 


own indu 








-anamie nrohi ee nee oe 
and economic problems. Attendance is largest 


and discussions are liveliest in classes in 
economics and economic history, rovernment, 
legislation, history of the labor movement 


, 
parliamentary law, and specific industrial 


problems. Classes in English are constantly 
requested by workers who realize the im- 


portance of developing their power of wsrit- 


ten and oral expression. Classes in paint- 
ing, modeling, writing, music, and drama 
ilso serve to increase the effectiveness of 


the workers’ self-expression. 

ypical answers by workers to the 
yuestion, Why are you attending workers‘ 
education classes", were: 

"I want to understand what is happen- 
ing in the Government." 

"] want to kr.ow more about. labor 
unions and government so that I can aid the 
labor movement." 

"In these classes I can find what I 
want to study, taught so that I can under- 
Stand it, and at a time when I can come." 

The worker-students are taught pri- 
marily through the discussion method. As the 
worker's educational equipment is often only 
his own practical experience, discussions 
Start with problems which affect him vitally 
on his job and at home, such 
as labor conditions under 
the codes, the interpreta- 
tion of State or Federal 

abor legislation, and eco- 
nomic security. The teach- 
er's position is primarily 
that of a discussion leader. 
His job is not to teach 
certain predetermined facts 
but to guide and aid the 
workers in analyzing and 
solving their own problems. 

Classes usually meet 
twice a week for 2 hours in 
the evening. Little home 
study is required and oute- 
side assignments are rare. 
No grades or examinations 
are given. 

The "workshop" meth- 
od of educating adults is 


also used extensively in workers’ class 
Graphic charts of economic conditions, ma 
of State protean and miniature mode 


of machinery made the worker hims 


Dy 
bring to life dry statistics and colorle 


words. Dramatic ski which interpret c 
rent conditions, such as the effect of 
drought on a midwestern farm family, 

proven popular as a means of translating 
worker's experience into vivid form. Dr 


classes write their own 


lay 
them at union meetings, ublic gatherin 


and over the radio. 

Teachers must be either on relief 
eligible for relief in order to get a 
under the workers' educational t achgeacinus 
the F.E.R.A. In March 1935, the 552 teach 
and supervisors of workers’ dicauien W 
paid a total of approximately $27,300 
wages and salaries. Individual earnings 
teachers varied greatly, depending upon 


State in which the work was carried on. Sa 


aries of teachers and advisers constitute 


percent of the money spent by the F.E.R. 
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on workers‘ education. The balance is spent 


on materials and rent. 
Suitable, up-to-date reading materi 
for workers’ classes is provided with 
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public libraries, Government depart- it advisable to pr are their own study out- 
labor and other organizations inter- lines. 
in workers’ education, and individuals, 
P Workers’ education under the F.£.R.A. 
case, the State industrial commissior 
‘ as also been handicapped by a scarcity o 
es special summaries on current topics, ‘ ; i 
+} o1 } teachers who nave a sound academic trainin 
the provisions of the unemployment- 
combined with first-hand knowledge f labo 
ance act, Old-age pension laws, and 
je - ; aad conditions and experience in teaching adult 
labor legislation. The Labor Informa- i q sa 12 
To meet this problem 18 institutes were or 
e @ . b ~— ~ Ac Xu 
letin, recently inaugurated by the 
. eta : 7 ganized last summer to train teachers i 
of Labor Statistics, is often used as . ? : 
: workers’ education. Approximately 500 teac 
e for discussion in current economic a Ss , 2 
: ers attended these sc ls for a 6=-wee 
bor problems. ‘ e - 
training period. The study program include 
practical courses in economics, government 
Lists of books, magazines, and pamph- . 
and other social sciences, and classes i 
suitable for use in workers’ classes 
+ a y methode Partories and laharcnnina 
one ecunt ted "aa on ee a ais - Vea ing mevunodcs . rFacvor 2mnGaG iaoOor unio 
een compiszed Dy Line gucationail ivi 
eetings were visited in order to acquain 
f the F.E.R.A. in Washington, D. C ss i, ee) 
teachers with some of the specific problem 
e lists are supplied to al] . , af 
: . : ; 3 a f industrial workers. A more intensiv 
the workers‘ educational program. rhe 
training program is plann for this summe 
g material recommended consists chief- =o i sbi ine ae 
up-to-date books on the history of The educational program under th 
in the United States, studies of major Emergency Relief Administration does ot ai 
tries, modern books on agriculture and to over the entire field of workers 
armers® problems, histories of the ed i the country. Its purpose i 
ed States, novels, poetry, and plays rather to aid workers’ roups and trad 
have as their themes the special prob- unions to conduct their own educational pro 
of workers. grams by providing them with unemploye 
teachers and the use of public-school facil 
The problem of providing adequate ities. It is felt that responsibility an 
tbooks and reading material is one of the control of workers’ education should b 
serious encountered by teachers of vested in the workers themselves and i 
rs* classes. Most teachers have found their own organizations. 
>. Oo 
The cost of living for wage earners l arc 1935 wage earners paid approximate- 
e a) +> came amount 5 foo 
low-salaried employees in 32 large cit- 1; $1.09 for the same am ¢ s of food 
tT , ine light ont ana ~t+ hor i? 
‘tattered throughout the United States clothing, fuel, light, rent, and ier item 
need 1.8 percent between November 1934 combined for which they paid $l in June 1933. 
larch 1935. It was more than 9 percent During the 4-month period from Novem- 
° 2 + ‘ } * ~% 5 2c . er + at } , 
her in March 1935 than in June 1933, at ber 1934 to March 1935 the cost of iivin 
a "itie ~ ren h 4} 
time the average cost of goods and rose in all of the cities covered by th 
R I etetic yeent Rirmingh 
ices purchased by families of wage earn- Bureau of Labor Statistics except Birmingna 
5 Po } 2 Gar R ne ~~ hy 
was lower than at any time since 1917. Portland, Me., and Sar Francisco, wher 
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declines of less than 1 percent occurred. In Changes in the cost of living betwee: 
the 29 other cities the increases in the November 1934 and March 1935 varied consi¢. 
cost of living ranged from a fraction of 1 erably among the different cities studied 
percent in Kansas City to 4.7 percent in For example, wage earners in Cincinnati pai; 
Cincinnati. approximately $1.14 in March 1935 for th 
Food costs increased almost 6 percent same amount of food they paid $1 for ;; Pet 
for the United States as a whole. This November 1934. In Portland, Me., on th P+° 
advance accounted for practically all of the other hand, workers paid slightly less fo °F 
increase in the cost of living between food in March than in November. Durin; ¥° 
eve 
—$—_—=} —| § lar 
I CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 15 SELECTED CITIES*® “se 
NOVEMBER 1934 JUNE 1934 JUNE 1933 JUNE 1928 1923-25 AVERAGE | rs 
AREA AND CITY TO TO TO TO TO May 
MARCH 1935 MARCH 1935 MARCH 1935 MARCH 1935 MARCH 1935 
Average for the United states.. 1.8 2.8 8.1 18.8 19.5 vt 
wha’ 
NORTH ATLANTIC: Ow 
Peis ccece cece décdwseeundax Ft 2.0 8.2 16.7 I7.2 
be Tete caketsnsecensesssee Fy | 7.0 16.7 16.5 
IN UN aa occa a Ged ow 6 5 6.8 15.1 16.1 
|} SOUTH ATLANTIC: 
RARGRIGin cede saadavecveeses i.0 3.4 9.9 20 21.6 
ReRTG bin 6 occa vanseduenses ° ca 2.3 8.0 ° 16.1 
PEPER Ei vc cnvcaesnsces se 1.6 9.3 233 o2.2 
|| NORTH CENTRAL: 
| CHAGRIN sn 00. c0cederdsesseceeos 3.7 4.9 7.8 23 23.8 
| Detroit...... poesuuneicieecs 2.5 3.0 12.2 é 26.3 
ee eee eveewseoese ae 3.6 8.3 8 18.6 
SOUTH CENTRAL: eis 
NR oi dec kn edasaenas By 2.8 8.5 25.7 27.0 ey 
NNO d40cscacvnsiovencus ‘ te 4.7 10.9 17.9 20.6 mig 
i GER NOGiss ccncucensveewen ioe 3.7 8.8 17.0 18.0 — 
WESTERN: made 
DORVES. ccccccccccsccceccccce 2.8 4.3 9.0 15.4 18.8 829 
Das Ceeh eis 6 6dccancdeeacs 4 2.8 > a 15.4 15.8 WB leur 
ae ee iccuseenkenas , 1.6 $3.3 §.2 16.5 15.5 | ref | 
“ Increases are in bold type; decreases in italics. | 1 
emp] 
November 1934 and March 1935. The cost of the 4-month period, November 1934 to Marc! wags 
clothing, fuel and light, house furnishings, 1935, rents increased 3.3 percent in Detroi: eng: 
and the miscellaneous group of items, which and declined 1.2 percent in San Francisco. wage 
includes transportation, telephone, movies, Clothing increased 3 percent in Cincinnat. 192: 
medical and dental services, advanced by and decreased 1.7 percent in Washington prec 
only a fraction of 1 percent. The average D. C. Fuel and light were 3.8 percen’ the 
cost of rent for the country as a whole higher in St. Louis, but 5.4 percent lowe! 


declined slightly. in Baltimore. 








EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 






































zy betwee 
i consid. 
studied 
nati pai: Increases of approximately 38 percent EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
for th im employment, 48 percent in pay rolls. and 
1 for ;-| 8 percent in weekly earnings for workers em- Employment in the 829 plants covered 
ons the ployed in the petroleum industry were re- declined from 191,000 wage earners in May 
less fo corced during the first year of operation 192 to 119,000 in May 1933. By July 1934, 
. During? under the petroleum code. These gains, how- l year after the petroleum code was put into 
ever, were not sufficient to overcome the effect, employment in these plants had risen 
= ' large losses in employment, pay rolls, and sharply to 164,000 wage earners. 
weekly earnings which occurred in the indus- ; 
AveRAGe | try during the 4 years between May 1929 and uring the peries Setunces Gay 10m 
“vay 1933. and May 1933 employment fell by approximate- 
1935 . ly 49 percent in drilling and producing, 39 
ane Employment, pay rolls, and weekly percent in pipe lines, and 27 percent in re- 
5 earnings in July 1934 were at a level some- fineries. A year after the petroleum code 
what below that of May 1929. Hourly earnings, went into effect, employment in drilling and 
owever, were substantially higher than in production was 62 percent above the low 
1 
5 aes ez ] 
1 EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY | 
EMP Y T PAY ROLLS | 
MPLOYMEN — 
e MAY 1929 |may 1932 | vucy 1934 MAY 1929 | MAY 1933 | JULY 1934 | 
; | | 1. F | 
9 otal errr rT 191 000/119, 00¢ 164,000 $6,078,000 |$2,94 +000 | $4, 872, 00€ } 
| 
Drilling and production. 82,000] 42,000] 68,000 2,728,000 1,088,000] 1,818, 000 | 
8 Fipe Limes .s0sécncesees 24, 000| 15,000} 20,000 ree £70,000 540,000 | 
3 Refineries cscsescsecsese 85,000 | 2,000 |} 76,000 einen 1,541,000] 2,026,000 | 
6 | J} 
May 1929. Hours of work declined approxi- point of 14 months earlier. On pipe lines 
0 | mately 30 percent from an average of 50 employment had risen by 32 percent and in 
6 hours per week in May 1929 to 35 hours in refineries by 22 percent. 
0 one Temes Despite these sharp increases, em- 
t h harp iner , eT 
These facts were revealed in a survey ployment in July 1934 was still substantiale- 
| made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of ly smaller than in May 1929. For every 100 
8 | 829 plants engaged in producing crude petro- workers who had jobs in each of the three 
8 | leum, transporting it through pipes into the branches of the industry in May 1929, 683 
5 | refineries, and refining the crude oil into were employed in drilling and production in 
| gasoline, kerosene, lubricating oil, and July 1934, 81 on pipe lines, and 90 in re- 
_} other petroleum products. The plants studied fineries. 
employed in July 1934 approximately 164,000 : 
During the period covered, weekly 


to Marc! Wage earners, or 70 percent of the workers ; 
; ; pay rolls fluctuated somewhat more violent- 

1. Detroi: engaged in the industry. The employment and . - 
; ly than employment, but on the who 
‘ancisco. wage data procured cover three periods: May ae ina 
followed a similar trend. The t 


neinnat. 1929, a redepression month; May 1933 a 
P P , pay rolls of the plants. stud 


hington precode month; and July 1934, 1 year after > 
on 2 7 , duced from approximately $6,1 
percen the adoption of the code. 


nt lowe! 








1929 to $2,950,000 in May 1933. 
drop of slightly more than 50 percent. 
July 1934, weekly pay rolls had risen 
percent to approximately $4,400,000. 
every $100 paid out in weekly wages in each 
branch of the in May 1929, drilling 
and production wage earners received $38 in 
May 1933, and $66 in July 1934; pipe-line 
workers received $55 in May 1933, and $80 in 
July 1934; refinery workers averaged $58 in 
May 1933 and $76 in July 1934. 

Between May 1929 and May 1933 weekly 
pay rolls declined more rapidly than employ- 
ment because the decreased employment 
accompanied by large reductions 


This is a 
By 
48 


For 


industry 


was 
in working 


time and by falling wage rates. Between May 


wiles 





Weekly pay rolls experienced similar 
changes, decreasing most (74 percent) in 
California May 1929 and May 1933, 
and least (37 percent) Between 
May 1933 and July 1934 the largest advance 
in pay rolls (116 percent) was registered ir 
Louisiana and the smallest 


between 
in Texas. 


(53 percent) in 
California. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS OF WORK 


Hourly Earnings. Increased minimun- 
rates under the code advanced average 
hourly earnings of the workers employed in 
the petroleum industry in July 1934 consid- 
erably above the May 1929 level. 


earnings averaged: 


wage 


Hourly 




































































EARNINGS AND HOURS OF WORK IN THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 

WEEKLY EARNINGS HOURS WORKED PER WEEK HOURLY EARNINGS 

MAY MAY JULY MAY MAY JULY MAY MAY JULY 

1929 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 

Drilling and production. $34 $25 | $27 §1 45 384 $0.66 |$0. 56 |$0.79 
FERO LiNGBcccccccccesese 27 25 27 50 45 35 54 -55 78 
OT SNOT EOE. 4 cccscceceses 31 25 27 49 41 35 64 - 60 75 

1933 and July 1934 pay rolls advanced more In drilling and production -- 


rapidly than employment because of the high- 


er hourly wage rates set by the code. 


Changes in employment and pay rolls 
in the different crude-petro- 
areas. In Texas, Louisiana, 
opening of new fields raised 
employment in July 1934 above the May 1929 
level. In California and Oklahoma, on the 


other hand, employment declined more rapidly 


varied greatly 
leum producing 
and Kansas the 


than in other areas during the years of de- 
pression, and recovery after May 1933 was 
slower. 

For every 1,000 workers employed in 
drilling and crude oil production in each 


area in May 1929, there were at work: 


In May 1933 -- In July 1934 -- 
378 in California 517 in California 
467 in Oklahoma 723 in Oklahoma 
702 in Texas 1,138 in Kansas 
738 in Kansas 1,377 in Texas 
786 in Louisiana 1,553 in Louisiana 


66 cents 
56 cents 


in May 1929 
in May 1933 


79 cents in July 1934 


pipe lines -- 
54 cents 


55 cents 
78 cents 


in May 1929 
in May 1933 
in July 1934 


In refineries -- 


64 cents in May 1929 
60 cents in May 1933 
75 cents in July 1934 
During the entire period between May 
1929 and July 1934, the workers engaged in 
drilling and producing crude oil in Cali- 


fornia averaged higher earnings per hou 


than workers employed in identical occupa- 


tions in other oil-producing areas. Hourly 
earnings in California also remained steadi- 
est, moving from an average of 87 cents in 


May 1929 to 79 cents 
in July 1934. 


in May 1933 and to 86 
cents 
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Weekly Earnings and Hours of Wor< 


individual workers 
the petro- 
May 1929 and 


employed in the 


ekly earnings of 
the three branches of 


em- 


~- wo 


industry declined between 

1933. Wage 

rilling 

branch of the 
r 


wee 
loyed in 
eu 
May 


earners 
and crude=- petroleum production 


the hardest hit 


Q 


industry were 


during these 4 years. Their earnings de- 
clined from an average of $34 per week in 
May 1929 to $25 per week in May 1933. This 
i a decrease of 26 percent. During th 
same period, weekly earnings of refinery 
workers declined 21 percent, from $31 to 


25; those of pipe-line workers declined 7 


percent, from $27 to $25 per week. 





So 


The drop in weekly 
May 1929 and May 1933 was 
fewer hours worked per week. Weekly 
51 to 45 in drilling and 
SO to 45 on pipe lines, 


earnings between 

due partly to 
hours 
were reduced from 
production, from and 
49 to 41 in 

Under the 
decline to 


average 


refineries. 
code, 


from 
of work 

the 
code. 
however, 


weekly hours 
conform to 
maximum set by 
Despite the shorter work week, 
average weekly earnings for all 
ployed in the petroleum industry advanced 
from $25 in May 1933 to $27 in July 1934. 
This advance was due chiefly to higher 
hourly minimum-wage rates set by the code. 


continued to 


36-hour the 
the 


workers em- 


» 
tne 





OCCUPATIONS OF WORKERS ON RELIEF 


Forty-four 
,5949,000, of the 
between the ages of 


and one-half percent, or 
3,485,000 
16 and 64 receiving re- 


men and women 


lief in urban areas in May 1934 had previ- 
ously been employed in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries. Workers formerly em- 


industries, which include 
iron and steel, textiles, 
automobile manufacturing, etc., constituted 


the largest single group of workers on city 


loyed in these 
uilding trades, 


cu, 


relief rolls in May 1934. 

The service trades, such as hotels, 
restaurants, laundries, cleaning and press- 
ing establishments, and barber shops, sup- 


1 


ied the second largest group of workers on 
acnie. They accounted for 649,400 
or 18.6 percent of all 

relief. Transportation 
contributed 393,600 workers, 
of the total; wholesale and 
315,800 workers, or 9.1 percent. 
farm laborers on relief numbered 183,100 
onstituted 5.2 percent of the total. 

162,900 white-collar workers on urban relief 
rolls in May 1934 accounted for 4.7 
of the total. 


persons, 


the workers on urban 


and communication 
or 11.3 percent 
trade 


and 


retail 
Farmers 
and 
The 


percent 


These estimates are based on 


made by the Division 


a survey 


of Research, Statistics, 


and Finance of the F.E.R.A., covering occu- 
pational characteristics of workers on re- 
lief in May 1934 in 60 representative cit- 


25,000 
persons on 


ies having a population of or more. 


Out of every 1,000 relief in 


these cities: 


444 came from manufacturing and mechanical industries 


» 


nm 


86 domestic and personal service 

Lig 6* "transportation and communication 

91 " ” trade 

Se * "agriculture 

47 " ° business offices 

30 (" "mining 

Skilled Occupations. The building and 
allied trades supplied the largest number of 
skilled workers on urban relief. The five 
major building trades were represented on 
relief rolls by 115,900 carpenters, 96,100 
painters, 38,100 brick and stone masons 
and tile layers, 33,00 plumbers, gas and 
$s 2 


- 
v 
ann ; 
i 


Steam fitters, 32,200 p 


finishers. 








skilled workers whose numbers 
May 1934 totaled more than 
mechanics, 59,300; and machin- 


ts, and toolmakers, 37,600. 


were: iron and steel and vehicles, 92,200; 
textiles, 77,100; clothing, 69,000; food ang 
allied products, 47,600; leather, 32,200; 
and lumber and furniture, 31,800. 
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REPRESENTED BY 60000 OR MORE MALE WORKERS ON URBAN RELIEF IN MAY 1934 
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Semiskilled Occupations. Approximate- 


‘ 


J 


men and women formerly in semi- 


upations in manufacturing and 


industries were on city relief 


1934. Industries with more 


semiskilled workers on relief 


Unskilled Labor. The building trade: 
were also responsible for the largest number 
of unskilled laborers on urban relief. The: 
accounted for 175,500 workers. Other indus: 


tries with more than 30,000 unskilled worker: 
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and 
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domestic 


92,200 on relief were: agriculture, 132,500; road 308,400 had been employed 
food a and street building, 68,500; railroad trans- ants. Semiskilled occupations, 
32,200 portation, 50,400; and iron and steel, ma- chine operatives in clothing 

‘| chinery, and vehicles, 39,800. dustries and in cigar and 
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OCCUPAFIONAL GROUPS 


DOMESTIC 
SERVANTS 


JOE400 a7 WP percent oF Jotal setnale workers on réelier. 
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74700 or 777 percen? 


SALES WOMEN ! i if j ; 
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CLOTHING 
OPERATIVES 
IFIOO C7 29 percent 


TEXTILE 
OPERATIVES 


42000 WF Cercei. 
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Woman Workers on Urban Relief Rolls. accounted for 216,0 wome 
> trades More than one-half of the woman workers on ical occupations, saanitie st 
t mumber Urban relief rolls had previously been em- pists, and clerks, account 
j They Ployed in domestic and personal services. trade, principally retail, f 
- indus- These services accounted for 510,900 women professional services for 35 


workers °n urban relief in May 1934. Of these, 
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EMPLOYMENT AND Pay ROLLS IN May I935 


Seasonal declines in factory employ- 
ment and retail trade were largely responsi- 
ble for the estimated employment decrease in 
the manufacturing and nonmanufacturing ine- 
justries of approximately 126,000 workers 

etween April and May 1935. Weekly pay 
rolls for the month declined by $3,900,000. 

Following the seasonal expansion for 
spring and Easter trade in April, retail 
trade provided employment for approximately 


MANUF ACTURING 


Estimated employment in manufacturing 


i 
906,000 


’ 
+ : - 
This is a 


industries declined from 6 
6,804,000 


000 


in April 
drop of 
Weekly pay rolls were reduced from 
909,099 April to $139,300,000 
of $4,700,000. 


in May. 


in 


in May, 


qecrease 


he decline in employment and pay 


less noticeable in the durable- 


group than in the nondurable-goods 
both 


seasonal 


t pronounced changes, in 
pay 


fs Construction 


group. ine mos 


and rolls, were 
the 


during the 


and allied 


the largest gains 


ial seasonal advances in em- 


pay rolls were reported in 


plumbing supplies, 
pipe. 
and 


cement, beet sugar, brick, 


woolen and worsted goods, and cast-iron 


Large seasonal declines in employment 


pay rolls were reported in fertilizers, cot- 


tonseed products, women’s clothing, silk and 


rayon, boots and shoes, and cotton goods. 


EMPLOYMENT 


the 
in the 


Employment Decreased Slightly in 
Industries. 


Durable-Goods Employment 


durable-goods industries in May is estimated 
at 3,088,000, or 15,300 less than in the 
previous month. Slight increases in employ- 
ment were reported in stone, clay, and glass 
(6,300), railroad repair shops (3,400), and 
iron and steel (800). The remaining dura- 
ble-goods groups employed fewer workers in 
May than in April, the declines being 11,800 
in transportation equipment, 7,300 in lumber, 


§,300 in machinery, and 1,400 in nonferrous 


in the 
11,000 

in wholesale 
May 

building con- 
nonmetal 
also advanced 


53,000 fewer workers in May than pre- 


ceding month. Approximately f ewer 


workers were employed trade, 


Larger employment in than ir 
April was reported in private 


Struction and in quarrying and mins 


ing. Employment and pay rolls 
in anthracite and bituminous-coal mining, in 
crude-oil petroleum, laundries, 


ing and cleaning establishments. 


in and dye- 


INDUSTRIES 
The durable-goods industries employe 
11,800 fewer workers in May of this year 
than a year ago. Compared with last year, 


employment increased by 28,100 in machin- 


ery manufacturing, 16,900 in transportation 
equipment, and 7,300 in nonferrous metals. 
Employment declined by 28,900 in railroad 
repair shops, 24,900 in iron and steel, 
9,400 in stone, clay, and glass, and 900 ir 
lumber. 


Employment Declined the Nondura- 


ble-Goods Industries. 


in 
The nondurable-goods 
industries employed approximately 3,716,000 
workers 3,803,000 ir 
a decrease of 
of the 


in May, compared with 
This 
the exception 
which employed 2,800 
of nondurable-goods 
employed fewer workers 


the preceding month. 
87,000. With 


stuffs group, 


is 
food- 
more 
workers, all 


ne 


groups 


dustries in May thar 


Employment declined by -- 


> 


in April. 
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»300 in 
, 600 
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300 
300 


textiles 


w Oo 


in leather products 


~~ 


~ 


in chemicals 


in paper and printing 
in rubber 
in tobacco products 


in unclassified industries 


Over the l2-month period, between May 
1934 and May 1935, 


rable-goods 


in the nondu- 
declined by 97,000. 
the 


employment 
industries 
Chemicals and paper and printing were 
groups of nondurable-goods industries 
larger employment this May than 4 
increased by 6,300 


in paper and printing 


only 
with 
year ago. Employment 


and 3,200 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
MAY 3 AP R 4 
eee — —_$ ___— 
| NUMBER OF W E 
NOUSTRY arww—ees eaeocg 
MAY A L 
1925* t 
a + ae = 
ustries .|6,803,800/6,906,100/6, 
ble-goods groups 13,087,600) 3,102,900 
ron and steel... ..| 621,100| 620,300 
Machinery .......! 742,000! 747,300 
ransportation equipment; 578,700; 590,500 
lroad repair shops .| 258,400) 255,000 
onferrous metals ...| 227,200) 228,600 
umber... es... ..| 467,500) 474,800 
or lay, and glass 192,700; 186,400 
jurabie-goods groups: 3,716, 200\3,803,: 
Textiles . « « « + « « 18,828,900 11,583,800 / 1 
ather ..+<2«2eee| 282,900 296,000 
ods | 635,500) 632,700 
hacco 78,300 78,600 
per and prin 512,500 514,600 
micals .| 359,800! 371,300 
er. . .| $09,100} 110,800 
assified | 215,100! 215,400 
he other nondurable-géods groups employ- 
me declined by -- 
42,400 in textiles 
29,900 in foodstuffs 
13,300 in leather products 
10,600 in rubber 
6,500 in tobacco products 
PAY ROLLS 
Pay Rolls Declined in the Durable 
Goods Industries. The weekly wage inc 
workers employed in the durable-goods indus- 
ries declined from $70,300,000 in April 
$68,500,000 in May. This is a 
$1,800,000 Increases in the week 
rolls were reported by railroad repair 
ps ($245,000), machinery manufactur 
($47,000) and stone, clay, and ] 
$69,000). The other durable-goods dus- 


registered lower weekly pay r 


646,000 


MANUFACTURING 








INDUSTRIES 
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23,915,000 
5,107,000 
13,239,000 
975,000 
12,606,000 
7,894,000 
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4,815,000 


14,647,000 
15,991,000 
17,679,000 
6,876,000 
4,720,000 
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3,489,000 
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26,101,000 
5,526,000 
13,030,000 
959,000 
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4,075,000 |$136,575,000 


15,091,000 
14,713,000 
15,200,000 
7,297,000 
4,441,000 
6,409,000 
3,507,000 


23,472,000 
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1,030,000 
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Pay Rolls Declined in the Nondurable- 
Goods Industries. Between April and May 1935 
the weekly pay rolls of the nondura- 
ble-goods industries declined by $2,860,000, 
from $73,730,000 in April to $70,870,000 in 
May. Higher pay rolls were reported in: 
foodstuffs, $209,000; paper printing, 
$30,000; and tobacco manufacturing, $16,000. 


total 


and 


~' 


Compared with May 1934, total weekly 


pay rolls in the nondurable-goods industries 
were $951,000 larger this May. Over the 
12-month period, the weekly wage income of 


the workers employed advanced by $625,000 in 
paper and printing, $542,000 in chemicals, 
and $443,000 in textiles. These advances in 
the weekly pay rolls were somewhat reduced 














These gains were more than offset by loss- by losses of $405,000 in leather products, 
es of $2,186,000 in textiles, $419,000 in $121,000 in rubber, $57,000 in foodstuffs, 
leather products, $152,000 in rubber; and and $55,000 in tobacco manufactures. 
$86,000 in chemicals. 
° 
TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics eme- The May 1935 pay-roll index was 68.5 
ployment index for May 1935 was 81.2, com- compared with 70.8 in April and 67.1 in May 
pared with 82.4 in April and 82.5 in May 1934. This means that for every $100 paid 
1934. In other words, for every 1,000 per- out in weekly wages during 1923-25, work- 
sons employed on the average during 1923-25, ers received on the average $68.50 in May, 
812 persons had jobs in May, 824 in April $70.80 in April 1935, and $67.10 in May of 
1935, and 825 in May a year ago. the year previous. 
EMPLOYMENT & PAY ROLLS # MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
3 year average 1923-192) -100 
Index BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS Index 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


manufacturing indus- 
36 


hour per 


in 
averaged 


Employment 

May 1935 
-- approximately half an 
the previous month and half an 
in May 1934. 
May, 


in hours per 
week 
than in 
hour per week more than 


Ou 


Earn- 


ings per hour averaged 57 cents in the 
55 cents 


based on 


same as in April, and in May 1934. 
The 1935 averages are 
21,006 establishments with 3,474,189 
The May 1934 average is based on rec- 
f 17,391 establishments with 3,087,135 


° 
wage earners. 


reports of 
employ- 
ees. 


A 
as 


o 


r 
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HOURS OF WORK AND HOURLY EARNINGS 


the five selected representative 


the 


In 


durable-goods industries average weekly 


hours and the average hourly earnings in May 
1935 were -- 


Weekly hours: 





37 in automobiles 
37 in foundries and machine shops 
34 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
34 in brick manufacturing 
33 in sawmills 
ourly earnings (in cents): 
72.5 in automobiles 
66.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
60.0 in foundries and machine shops 
44.5 in brick manufacturing 
42.5 in sawmills 
In the five selected representative 
nondurable- goods’ industries the average 
weekly hours and the average earnings 
hour in May 1935 were -- 
weekly hours: 
40.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 


38.0 
35.0 
33.5 


30.5 


Hourly 
83.5 
79.0 

56.0 

5 


9 


38.0 


in paper and pulp 


in petroleum ref ining 


in cotton-goods 


in tires and 


earnings (fin 
in tires and 
in petroleum 
in slaughtering 
in 
in cotton-goods 


inner 


manufacturing 


tubes 


cents): 
inner tubes 
refining 


and meat packing 


paper and pulp 


manufacturing 


Employment in brick 
c 


aged 2. hours per week more this May 
than a year ago. Slight increases in the 
weekly hours of work were also reported is 
automobiles, foundries and machine shops, 
cotton goods, and paper and pulf 

Blast furnaces averaged 23 ours per 
week less this May than in 1934. light ree 
ductions in the weekly ours of work were 
also registered in sawmills, petroleum re- 
fining, and tires and inner tubes 

Eight of the 10 selected rable- and 
nondurable-goods industries averaged higher 
earnings per hour in fay 1935 than in May 
1934. The increase ranged from 1 cent per 
hour in brick manufacturing to 7 cents i 
tires and inner tubes. Cotton-goods manu 


facturing and sawmills averaged ls 


hour less than a year ago. 
WEEKLY EARNINGS 

Wage earners employed in manufactur 
ing industries in May 1935 averaged $20.8 
per week, compared with $21.15 in April 193 
and $19.60 in May 1934. 

These averages are based on tota 
pay-roli reports and include part-time a 
well as full-time employees The 1935 aver 
ages cover 3,763,238 wage earners employe 
in 23,516 establishments. The 1935 averag 
is based on earnings of 3,814,439 wace ear 
ers employed in 22,725 establishments 

Wage earners employed in the fiv 


selected representative durable-goods indus 


tries in May 1935 


$26.75 in automobiles 
22.65 in blast furnaces a r mills 
22.20 in foundries and mac e shor 
15.35 in brick n fact ing 
14.15 in sawmills 
The average weekl Par C 
workers employed in the five represe: tiv 
nondurable- goods industries in » 193 


were -- 


oO 


aon 








petroleum refining 


iin 


10 cents to 
foundries 
turing, 
meat packing. 


$1.60, 
goods manufacturing, 
and machine shops, 
and slaughtering and 
sawmills 


paper and pulp, 
Workers employed 
averaged 80 cents per week less and those in 


tires 


and 


blast furnaces and rolling mills 
per week less this May than in May 1934. 
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in 


were reported in cotton. 
inner tubes, 
brick manufac- 
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EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





25.45 in tires and inner tubes 
22.860 in slaughtering and meat packing 
20.00 in paper and pulp 
12.75 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
Automobile workers averaged $2.05 per 
week more this May than a year ago. Other 
increases in weekly earnings, ranging from 
NOUSTRY MAY 1935* APRIL 1935 MAY 1934 
RETAIL TRADE 
Employment...... 3, 221,900 8, 275,100 38, 248,500 
Weekly pay roll. $56,884,000 $87,378,000 $56, 449,000 
Weekly hours.... 41 41 42 
urly earnings $0.53 $0.52 90.53 
Weekly earnings. $20. 80 $20. 26 $19.75 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Employment...... 1, 824, 100 1, 32 
Weekly pay roll. $87,%5,000 $87,51 
Weekly hours.... 41 
Hourly earnings. $0. 66 
Weekly earnings. $27 . 00 $27 
STEAM RAILROADS 
Employment...... 385, 100 65, 200 1,032,000 
Weekly pay roll. $80,984,000 $23,974,000 $28,835,000 
Weekly earnings. $31.45 $31.05 $27.95 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Employment...... 3845, 400 240, 800 351, 80 
Weekly pay roll. $5,428,000 %4,974,000 %,0138,000 
Weekly hours.... 23 21, Ze 
Hourly earnings. 30.74 7% 0.71 
Weekly earnings. $16.70 515.60 $18.2 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Employment...... 375, 20 872, 0 376, 2300 
Weekly pay roll. $10,657,000 $10,570,000 $10, 324,000 
Weekly hours.... 36. 2 2 
Hourly earnings. 310.76 10.7 310.72 
Weekly earnings. $27. 90 227.80 $27.00 


Preliminary 


INDUSTRY 


HOTELS 
Employment...... 
Weekly pay roil. 

Weekly hours.... 

Hourly earnings. 


Weekly earnings. 


POWER and LIGHT 


Employment.....-. 
Weekly pay roll. 
Weekly hours.... 
Hourly earnings. 


Weekly earnings. 


MAY 1935* 


266, 300 
$38, 484, 000 
48 

%.28 

$12. 60 


266, 200 
$7, 586, 000 
29.5 

79 

35 


ny 
30 
$30. 36 


ELECTRIC RAILROADS 


Employment...... 
Weekly pay roll. 


Weekly earnings. 


LAUNDRIES 
Employment...... 
Weekly pay roll. 

Weekly hours.... 

Hourly earnings. 


Weekly earnings. 


191, 200 
$5, 480,000 


189, 100 
$2,931,000 
40.5 

$0. 37 


$15. 60 


DYEING & CLEANING 


Employment...... 
Weekly pay roll. 
Weekly hours.... 
Hourly earnings. 


Weekly earnings. 


s Revised 


47 , 800 
$90 1,000 
42 

%.44 
$18.50 


APRIL 1935 


268, 500 
, 021,000 
48 

0.2 
$18.65 


264, 300 
$7,510,000 
29.5 
$0.77 
$30. 40 


120 , 600 
$5, 418, 000 
$28. 17 


186, 600 
$2,882, 000 
40.5 

$0. 37 

$15. 55 


47, 200 
$90 4, 000 
42.5 
$0.45 
$18.80 


MAY 1934 


262 , 800 
$8, 447, 000 


191, 500 
$2, 944, 000 


49,800 
$950 , 000 
41.£ 
$0.45 
$18.70 
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cotton. 
tubes, 
lanuf ac- 
‘ing and 
awmills 
hose in 
cents 
34. 


$13. 2 


877, 00 


oe & 


cn © 


$20. 40 


193, 800 
388, 000 
$27.73 


191, 50C 
944,000 
40 


eo 


$15. 35 


49,800 
950 , 000 
41.5 


$0.45 


$18.70 


The total cash income of farmers, 
and benefit payments, 

520.900.0090, compared with 
in April and 
income from the sale of farm 


BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN MAy |935 


AGR | CULTURE 


products totaled $484,000,000 in May 1935, 
$457,000,000 in April 

May 1934. Rental and benefit payments in 
May 1935 totaled $36,000,000, compared with 
$49,000,000 in the preceding month and 


$16,000,000 in May of last year. 


» and $422,990,000 in 


; 
+ 





INDUSTRY AND 


inued to decline in May 1935. 
mills decreased 


of automobiles declined sharply. 


and produc- 


and residential construction. 


TRADE 


The Federal Reserve Board's adjusted 
index of industrial production in May was 85, 
compared to 100 in 1923-25, 86 in April, 
and 86 in May 1934. May was the fourth cone 
secutive month of gradual decline from the 
recent high level of 90 reached in January. 





PHYSICAL VOLUME % INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 


3 year average 1K3-25 100 Index 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD Numbers 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


cars 
1935 
cars 
than 


Automobiles. Total output of 
in the United States in May 
is estimated at 364,700 units -- 113,000 
less than in April and 34,000 cars more 
in May a year ago. 


and trucks 


Bituminous Coal. Production of bitu- 
minous coal in May 1935 at 
26,790,000 tons -- 4,870,000 tons more than 
in the previous month but 595,000 less 
than in the corresponding month a year ago. 


is estimated 


tons 


Building Permits. The increase in 
Since the 
continued during the 
The total value of building 
in 773 identical cities, for 
collected by the Bu- 


was approximately 


building construction, noticeable 
beginning of 
of May. 
permits issued 
which statistics 
reau of Labor Statistics, 
$69,800,000 -- $1,350,000, 
than in April, and $14,700,000, 
cent, more than in May 1934. 


the year, 
month 


are 


more 
per- 


or 2 percent, 


or 27 


cotton-textile 
469,000 bales 
same as 


Cotton Textiles. The 
industry consumed in May 1935, 


approximately the in 


of raw cotton, 





<< 


the previous month but §1,000 bales less 
than in May a year ago. 

Electric Power. Production of elec- 
tric power in May 1935 is estimated at 1,685 
million kilowatt hours per week --15 millior 
kilowatt hours per week less than in April, 
but 54 million kilowatt hours per week more 
than in May of last year. 

Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class 


I railroads averaged 578,500 freight cars 
loaded per week during May 1935 -- 3,200 
cars per week more than in the previous 
month, but 26,700 cars per week less than ir 


the corresponding month a year ago. 


Retail Trade. The value of sales of 
two large mail-order houses in May was 
approximately $58,100,000 -- $1,500,000 less 
than in April, but $7,000,009 more than ir 
May 1934. 

Steel. Total output of steel ingots 
in May was 2,602,000 tons -- 4,000 tons less 
than in the previous month and 751,000 tons 


less than in May a year ago. 





FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN MAy 1935 


Public Works. More people were em- 
ployed on P.W.A. construction projects in 
May 1935 than in any month since November 
1934. Approximately 393,000 were 
working at the site of construction 
P.W.A. projects in May. This 
of 60,000 the previous 
total pay roll for the month 
mately $24,400,000. 


persons 
on 
increase 
The 
was approxi- 


is an 


over month. 


Emergency Conservation Work. The num- 
enrolled the 
Conservation Corps in May was estimated at 
385,000, or 17,000 more than in the previous 
month. Their total pay roll for the month 
was approximately $17,700,000. 


ber of workers in Civilian 


Emergency Relief Work. 
ly 2,200,000 


Approximate 
persons were receiving relief 


work provided by the Federal Emergenc 
Relief Administration in May. Their total 
pay roll for the month is estimated at 


$63,000,000. 


Emergency Relief. 
Federal 
tration from 145 
number of cases receiving 
declined from 2,164,000 
2,127,000 
emergency relief declined from approximate]: 
$69,800,000 April to $68,200,000 


Preliminary reports 

Relief Adminis- 
indicate that the 
relief 


to the Emergency 


cities 
emergency 
in April to approxi- 
Expenditures for 


mately in May. 


in in May. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO PR 


ICES IN May 1935 






























































Wholesale Prices. Wholesale commod- 1935, compared with 100 in 26, 80.1 in 
ity prices in May 1935 registered a frac- April 1935, and 73.7 in May 1934. In other 
tional advance over the previous month. words, in May 1935, $80.20 could purchase at 
They were 8.8 percent higher than in May a wholesale the same amount of commodities 
year ago. The Bureau of Labor Statistics that cost 80.10 in April 1935, $73.70 in 
inde of wholesale prices was 980.2 in May May 1934, and $100 in 192€ 

| 

} 

INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 

4 

1 

i] 

INCREASE (+) OR H 

1TEM 1926 = —_— DECREASE (—) May 1934 | 

1935 i934 TO MAY 1925 | 

—+| 

1} 

Index Index Index Percent 1] 

All commodities. ...... 100 80.2 76.7 " em | 
| 

- , a ° e 
Farm products . ......}| 100 80.6 09.6 + 85.2 
Raw materials. ......j 100 T¥eG 65.1 + 19.20 | 
Semimanufactured articles . 00 78.5 73.7 - a 
Finished products..... 00 <.4 77.8 + 5.91 | 
J 

Retail Food Prices. The average price 1935 was 77.4, compared with 100 in 1926, 
of 42 food articles in 51 cities scattered 77.6 in April 1935, and 67.4 in May 1934. 
throughout the United States was slightly This means that for every dollar's worth of 
lower in May 1935 than in the preceding food bought in retail establishments in 1926 
month. It was nearly 15 percent higher than the consumer paid approximately 77# cents in 
in May a year ago. The Bureau of Labor Sta- May and in April 1935, as against 67 cents 
tistics index of retail food prices in May in May 1934. 

AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 
| 
jones RETAIL PRICE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (- 
MAY 1935 MAY 1934 MAY 1934 TO MAY 1935 
4} 
Cents Cents Cents Percent | 
Bread, pound .... . 8.3 0 + 0.8 3. & 
Butter, pound .... 34.38 | 29. + 4.7 +15. 
i 
Mick, Geert «sees 11.9 13.1 + 8 + 722 
Reese, open «1. ss 31.8 | 23.4 + 8.4 +25.9 
Potatoes, pound ... 2.3 33" » -€ 2c.¢é 
Lard, pound ..... 18.8 10.1 *- 8.7 +86.1 
Pork chops, pound .. 34.0 4.1 + 9.9 +41.1 | 
Round steak, pound. . s7.1 27.4 + 9.7 +35. 4 ! 
Sugar, pound..... 5.7 D- + 3 + 6 | 
Coffee, pound .... 26.2 £7 = 1.4 - 5.1 | 
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BUSINESS PROFITS AND LOSSES IN FIRST QUARTER OF 1935 _ 
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The aggregate net profits of 79 in- than for the same period a year ago. These [the 
dustrial and mercantile concerns, 149 class profits amounted to $154,800,000, compared | ¢7,3 
I railroads, and 59 public utilities, during with $117,800,000 in 1934, and a loss of } into 
the first quarter of 1935, are estimated by $52,400,000 in 1933. During the first quar- [came 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York at ter of 1935, none of the 18 groups of corpo- [ier 
$165,700,000, as compared with $163,500,000 rations included in this sample registered a | jogs 
j -- - — ——$—$——$—————_———— $= $$ —_—_— ————— — itie 
NET PROFITS and LOSSES" 
| 
TSS nc Pa gure of = m=] 
RPORATION GROUPS 7 oF 19 35 1934 | 1933 1932 | 
COMPANIES | | 
ne ———_———————_} ———— > — + 
Total | 487 |$168,700,000| $163,500, 000/ 583,700,000 $35,100,000 
} | 
| | 
Autom | 11 | $8,500,000) 29,300,000! 1,600,000] 3,000,000 | 
Au tomo bi 4 accessories | | | i 
, ires) . | 26 | 13,800,000! 8,500,000] 4,500,000} 2,500,0 
uilding supplies | 9 | -- | 700,000| 3,300,000| 2,000,000), %* 
hemicals a ig: o| 19 | 25,100,000 24,600,000] 11,100,000) 17,300,000) | ‘* 
Clot! xtile . | 9 | 600,000) 800,000 400,000 300,000 || emph 
Etectrical equipment | 3 7,900,000| 2,600,000} 2,300,000] 2,200,000) | '*r® 
rood products 7 35 | 22,300,000) 27,200,000! 19,200,000; 26,000,000 he 
ousehold equipment . . . 2. 2. ee eos 7 1,300,000 700,000 1,600,000 1,500,000 ||; tere 
Mact tools 13 | 2,000,000 400,000 2,900,000 3,600,000 | and 
| Metal nini 22 9,600,000} 10,100,000} 2,000,000 100,000} | 1abo 
| Office equipment ‘ ae ae eel eae an 5 3,000,000) 2,800,000 1,100,000 1,800,000 || Ploy 
Perr eT ee ee oe ee 26 | 9,100,000} $,000,000|/ 27,900,000} 1,700,000)} *10n 
| Paper ar products 6 | 600,000) 500,000 200,000 _ 
rinting al lishin 4 | 2,200,000) 1,400,000} 800,000) 3,000,000 
}' ' til kins 
is Cexelu f telephone companies) 59 | 59,200,000; 61,000,000| 63,600,000| 75,800,000)| stat 
} ve :f 149 | 45,300,000 15,300,000 | 94,900,000| 54,400,000)|| Oreg 
| . uit . 8 100,000 900,000 2,900,000 1,200,000 iel 
| 19 | 7,500,000 7,300,000} 34,600,000| 28,500,000 \ I won 
| « | 5 | 500,000 400,000 100,000 §00,000 | thre 
46 | 10,700,000! 8,400,000 500,000! 1,300,000}} jap 
| "tee 
l = ses in italic type the 
=i aaa ~ |fore 
during tne first 3 months of 1934 and a net loss. In 1934 three groups showed losses, | Coas 
loss of $83,700,000 during the first quarter and in 1933, 12 showed losses. Automobiles eno, 
of 193 and automobile parts and accessories regis- | wit} 
When industrial and mercantile con- tered the largest gain in net profits. Dur- 
serns are considered by themselves, they ing the first 3 months of 1935 the 37 corpo- 
show aggregate net profits during the first rations included in this group showed a net Was 
quarter of this year considerably larger profit of $52,300,000, as compared with si 
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$37,800,000 in 1934 and a loss of $6,100,000 
in 1933. The 19 companies included in 
the steel sample converted a net loss of 
$7,300,000 during the first quarter of 1934 
into a net profit of $7,500,000 
same period of 1935. During the first quar- 
ver of 1933 these companies registered a net 


during the 


bloss of $34,600,000. 


fand was attended by more 
| labor officials, 


tions 





emphasized 
i 


59 
telephone 


of the 
of 


The profits 
(exclusive 


public util- 


ities companies) 
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<> 


included in this sample remained about the 
same. They are estimated at $59,200,000 for 
the first quarter of 1935, as compared with 
$61,000,000 in 1934 and $63,600,000 1933. 
Class I railroads, on the other hand, nearly 
trippled their losses of the previous year. 
During the first quarter of 1935 the 
149 class I railroads registered a loss 
of $45,300,000, compared with loss of 
$15,300,000 during the same period in 1934. 


in 


a 





PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE ON LABOR LEGISLATION 


The 
uniform State labor legislation and for bet- 
ter enforcement of existing labor 
in the first Pacific Coast con- 
ference labor standards, held in San 
francisco March 24 and 25, 1935. The con- 
ference was called by the Secretary of Labor 
than 500 State 
labor union officers, en- 
ployers, representatives of 
interested in labor legislation. 


need for progressive and more 


laws was 


on 


and organiza- 


Frances Per- 
four 
Washington, 


The Secretary of Labor, 
that the 
(California, 
and Nevada) had been pioneers in the 
field of labor legislation, but the gains 
by labor State legislatures were 
threatened by inadequate enforcement of 
labor laws. Lack of funds and the absence of 
"teeth" in the laws passed were mentioned by 
of inadequate en- 
the desirability 
in the Pacific 
confer- 


kins, pointed out Western 
States represented 
Oregon, 


won in 


the Secretary as causes 
forcement. She emphasized 
of uniform labor standards 
loast area and asked for frequent 
ences of those working on labor legislation 


within the four States. 


The labor commissioners of California, 
and Oregon discussed the "neces- 
of shorter hours of 


of wage adjustments 


washington, 
Sity and inevitability 
and the problems 


work" 


and of prices that might result. The need 
for minimum-wage legislation for woman work- 
ers was stressed. 
the 
the conference 
bettering 


other 
was 


Among items discussed by 
the need for legislation 
working and living conditions of 
agricultural and migratory labor, with em- 
phasis on the precarious position of unore- 
agricultural labor in the West be- 
the extremely low wage rates paid 
to Mexican, Filipino, 


ganized 
cause of 
and Japanese laborers. 


The conference recommended: 


Passage of the Wagner-Lewis-Dougherty 
Social Security Bill by Congress the 
adoption of adequate unemployment-insurance 
measures in the four States represented. 


and 


Appointment of a special committee to 


continue the work for better standards of 
labor legislation. 

Legislation to raise standards of 
agricultural labor. 

Establishment of a minimum age of 14 


years for children working in street trades. 


Regulation of hours and wages of do- 
mestic woman workers. 


Study by the JU. S. Department 
Labor of the possibilities of 
of 1,500 ferry-boat workers who will be laid 
off when the 
completed. 


of 
reemployment 


San Francisco Bay bridges are 





QUESTION anv, ANSWER DEPARTMENT 





1. HOW LARGE WAS THE NATIONAL INCOME IN 1933? paic 

The national income, that is, the 82.3 billion dollars in 1929 oro! 

amount of money paid out for the goods pro- 75.8 ” ' " 1930 dol. 
duced and services rendered inthe United 63.3 ° ° " 1931 

States in 1933, is estimated at 46.8 billion 49.7 " " " 1932 fi 
dollars. It was 2.9 billion dollars smaller 46.8 " . * 1933S 


than the income in 1932 and represents a de- : , 
; For every $100 of income received o 
cline of 6 percent from the previous year. 

the average by workers, farmers, business 
men, bankers, and other groups in the Unit 
States in 1929, they received $57 in 193 


$60 in 1932, $77 in 1931, and $92 in 1930. 


It was 35.5 billion dollars (or 43 percent) 
smaller than the 1929 national] come. Ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce, the 


total national income was -- 


2. WHAT HAPPENED TO THE RFAL NATIONAL INCOME IN 1933 AS COMPARED WITH 19297 


The 35.5 billion dollars decline in This means that each dollar of income pai: 
the national income between 1929 and 1933 out in 1933 purchased approximately 25 per- 
refers to the money paid out for goods pro- cent more goods and services than a dollar 
duced and services rendered during these paid out in 1929. Taking into consideratio: 
years. But the amount of goods and services this decline in the cost of living, it 
which $1 could purchase in 1933 was consid- estimated that the real national income 
erably larger than what it could purchase in that is, the goods produced and service: 
1929. Between 1929 and 1933 the cost of rendered, in 1933 was approximately 30 per- 
living declined by approximately 25 percent. cent smaller than in 1929. 


3. HOW WAS THE NATIONAL INCOME DISTRIBUTED IN 19337 























Those engaged in agriculture received INCOME PAID OUT, BY INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
3.9 billion dollars in 1933, or approximate- 7 ; 
ly 8.3 percent of the total income paid out iNOUSTRY tn wre dinad oot 
in that year. This is an increase of 600 ee OC 
million dollars over 1932, but only half as 
ie ae idl linia ee eee Total ssseeeeseeeeereeess [48.8 | 49.7 | 824 
grea 
Those engaged in manufacturing re- I ie 3.9 3.3 | 7.9 droy 
ceived 8.1 billion dollars in 1933, or 17 MIMERG sececcecesccccccoscescees | .8 8 | 2.9 1 
percent of the total national income. This Electric light and power and one | 1.2 1.3 | 1.9 Ince 
represents a decline of 400 million dollars Manufacturing ...... Stace ee 8.5 | 18.9 decl 
(or 5 percent) from 1932, and a decline of Construction .csccccocccce ae 8 .9 | 3.$¢ol] 
10 billion dollars (or 55 percent) when com- Transportation ....eesecececeeee | 307 4.1 | 6. 
pared with 1929. Communication ...cccccccsssccece o| -8 
The construction industry suffered Trade «+++. SEV HECCRE SERENE SESS -| 6-6 | 7.4 be 
the largest decrease in income between 1929 Finance ....+++. eee e eee eeeccence | 6.2 | 6.7 | 10.9 o¢ 
and 1933. For every $100 of income received PETES seectsesuonstesaseree | 8-5 | 6.8 | CB nent 
by those engaged in the construction indus- eee Ofer eeeen ee - 9.2 5.8 6. ove 
HODOUEEGROONS cvccviccecccousase | Ba 3.3 5. 
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try in 1929, only $29 was received in 1932 
and $26 in 1933. 
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4. WHAT HAPPENED TO WAGES AND SALARIES, INTEREST, RENT, AND DIVIDENDS IN 19337 
Almost two-thirds of the national in- come. Interest payments accounted for 5.2 
come in 1933, or 29.3 billion-dollars, was billion dollars, or 1l percent, and rent for 
caid out in wages and salaries. The income 2.3 billion dollars, or 5 percent. Divi- 
f independent business men, farmers, nd dends to investors totale 2.1 billion 
srofessional men amounted to 7.9 billion dollars, or 4.5 percent of the national 
dollars, or 17 percent of the national in- income. 
DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF PAYMENT 
/929 S932 /9F3 
NER GEC DERE AYERS 
v4 = ¥ ¥ 
TOTAL INCOME ays a . Xia’ CEES) 4 <EIEAERES 
P4/D OUT 82.3 Biltiars 497 anh a Bi Lyons 
S < NE 2 > So 
Save RASS ooh 
WAGES AND ‘VAXBKA tite REX 
SALARIES $2.7 ans YS LEi/onrs 293 Billions 
s> : 4 > 
PAYPUNT 10 FARMERS) 94 Sy “ 
BUSINESS MEN, & = . = we ' 
PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 428 Billions 77 Billions 9 Billorrs 
& s $ 
‘ ‘ A 4 « 
INTEREST = = . 
SS Billions S53 Billions $2 Billions 
< ' 
Ks é t 
DWI DENDS — = 
SILOS 28 Billions </ Billions 
lg K é 
RENT - pies 
44 Eilhions 24 Billions £3 Billions 
EacH Bac REPRESENTS !0.0 BILLION DOLLARS o 
Income from dividends suffered the 1933 -- a decrease of 5 percent Wag and 
greatest decline between 1929 and 1933. It salaries were reduced by 23.4 billion dol- 
dropped 64 percent, from 5.9 billion dollars lars, or 44 percent. The come of farmers 
in 1929 to 2.1 billion dollars in 1933. and professional and business men dec ] 
Sincome from interest, on the other hand, by 5.9 billion dollars, or 43 perce Rent 
declined only slightly -- from 5.5 billion dropped 48 percent. 
dollars in 1929 to 5.2 billion dollars in 
5. ARE RELIEF PAYMENTS INCLUDED IN THE NATIONAL INCOME? 
No. The estimates of the Department exclude earnings from odd jobs, fron erga 
of Commerce specifically exclude relief pay- pursuits, and transfers of income pay 
ments and such other disbursements by the between countries. The value of the ser ce 
Covernment as rental and benefit payments to of housewives and other members of he 
farmers. The national income estimates also family is also excluded. 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR EXHIBIT AT SAN DIEGO 


The U. S. Department of Labor It presents in graphic form data 
has an interesting and informa- of particular interest to the work- 
tive exhibit in the Federal Build- ing people of the country. Some of 
ing at the California-Pacific In- the labor topics illustrated in 
ternational Exposition at San Diega panels at the exhibit are entitled: 


AORN RON Se he Saale ac, 
Childhood is best Can a wage earner 
conserved without : provide for old 
child labor. ; age? 


jobs are vital to | UNEMPLOYMENT WITHITSHARD~) ow cnouia be 
life, health, and SHIPS HAS BEEN A SERIOUS able to live from 
happiness. | PROBLEM FOR MANY YEARS the work he does. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
Jobs mean pay DURING THE “PROSPEROUS TWENTIES” Withoet anenpioy~ 


envelopes. Pay i ment insurance 
roll — sree it man more ersons 
76S Sees Pee 1921 ij j 1926 | aie P 

chasing power. 1922 1927 must resort to 
Purchasing power 1945 1928 public aid for 


means prosperity. 1924 1929 subsistence, 

EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS HALF A MILLION PERSONS 
Delays between Building of low- 
jobs can be re- UNEMPLO cost homes will 
duced by a public | SOME CAUSES OF TE ccinstote eistioie 
employment serv- : . ment and produc- 
ice -= the link . tion and bring 
between the work- “ a permanent im- 
er and the em- : be! provement to the 
ployer. MACHINES DISPLACED MERGING OF INDUSTRY nation. 
LARGE NUMBERS OF ELIMINATED MANY JOBS 

WAGE EARNERS 


Accidents Labor regulations 


reduced. a must be enforced. 
Unemployment in - ALD . | ag 


Industry's great- 


the Unit Stat 
J ed States est law breaker 


during the “pros- 

perous twenties." "SERVICE TOAIDIN, «CAUSED ELimmanon «tN NOMe-work 
FINDING JOBS OF OLDER WORKERS Syeton. 

Occupational dis- 

eases cause human 


The wage earner'’s 
waste in industry. 


purchasing power 
depends upon the 
ure our aged amount his dollar 


‘ 


for? will buy. 


Secretary of Labor is in constant attendance to explain 
opeful that everyone who has n charts and panels exhibited to an- 
opportunity attend the Exposi swer inquiries on labor questions, 
tion will th 2 n : and to be generally helpful to 
exhibit. ] s visitors. 








